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Among the States 


Wisconsin Legislative Salaries.—Under legislation re- 
cently approved by the Governor, Wisconsin legislators 
henceforth will receive salaries of $300 per month, as 
compared with the present remuneration of $200 per 
month. Simultaneously, expense allowances will rise to 
$175 a month while the legislature is in session, as com- 
pared with $100 a month now. 


Sales, Income and Gasoline Taxes.—Through the first 
half of 1957, three states—Arkansas, Maine and Rhode 
Island—increased their retail sales tax rates, in each case 
from 2 to 3 per cent. 

Five states raised income taxes. Colorado’s legislature, 
by reducing an allowable credit, in effect raised personal 
and corporation income tax rates 6.25 per cent, while 
increasing personal exemptions from $600 to $700. The 
Idaho legislature increased its graduated rates on per- 
sonal income and, in place of a graduated tax that 
ranged up to 8 per cent on corporation income, imposed 
a flat 8 per cent tax plus a 10 per cent surtax. In Kansas 
the corporation income tax rate was raised from 2 to 3 
per cent, and rates on personal incomes in the upper 
brackets were increased—from 3 to 3.5 per cent for in- 
comes from $5,000 to $7,000 and from 4 to 5 per cent 
for those over $7,000. The Montana legislature voted in- 
creases amounting to from 40 to 65 per cent in gradu- 
ated rates on individual incomes, and changed corporate 
rates from 3 to 5 per cent. In Oregon, revision of the 
rate schedule also provided for increased income tax 
revenue. 

Gasoline taxes were increased as follows: In Indiana 
from 4 to 6 cents per gallon; in New Hampshire, South 
Dakota and Utah from 5 to 6 cents; in Vermont from 
5-5 to 6.5 cents; in Nebraska from 6 to 7 cents and in 
Oklahoma (to apply from June 1 to December 31, 1957) 
from 6.58 cents to 7.58 cents. 

As reported in Among the States last month, seven 
states at the mid year had increased their cigarette taxes. 
Other taxes in which there were 1957 increases include 
special excise, license and privilege, and severance and 
gross production taxes. 


Illinois Use Tax.—An act of the 1957 Lllinois legislature 
modifies the state’s use tax as it applies to property pur- 
chased outside Illinois and brought into the state after 
having been used. The tax no longer applies to property 
acquired outside the state by a non-resident of Illinois 
and used there for three months before being brought 
into the state. On property that is taxable in Illinois 
after use elsewhere, the selling price on which the tax is 
computed must be reduced by an amount representing 
a reasonable allowance for depreciation during the time 
of out of state use. Meantime, the legislature made per- 
manent a temporary increase of the sales tax rate from 
2 to 2.5 per cent, enacted in 1955. 


Ohio Axle-Mile Tax Upheld.—The Ohio Supreme Court 
in a per curiam opinion on June 19, upheld the state's 
axle-mile tax as constitutional. It held that the state's 
reciprocity board had authority to cancel reciprocity 
agreements with Indiana and Michigan which would 
have provided an exemption from the tax. Against the 
contention of a taxpayer that the tax was discriminatory 
because it exempts trucks with only two axles and does 
not graduate the tax evenly among trucks with more 
than two axles with respect to the weight which may be 
carried per axle, the court held the rate classifications to 
be reasonable. It assumed that the smaller vehicles were 
exempt because the legislature found they were bearing 
a fair share of highway costs through other highway 
taxes, and that the rate scale reflected a proportionate 
increase in highway damage by larger vehicles, as indi- 
cated by the number of axles. It found no question that 
heavy trucks substantially increase the deterioration of 
highways. It was expected that review of the Ohio 
Supreme Court’s finding would be sought in the United 
States Supreme Court. 


Chesapeake Bridge Revenues.—In the five years since its 
completion, total revenues for the Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge, linking Maryland’s eastern and western shores 
near Annapolis, are estimated at more than $21 million 
—approximately $7 million more than the income pro- 
jected for this period when the bridge was opened in 
mid summer, 1952. The $21 million represents almost 
half the cost of the span, which is four miles long. Louis 
O'Donnell, Toll Facilities Administrator for the Mary- 
land State Roads Commission, estimates that the bridge 
will have paid for itself in another six years. From its 
opening through last May, it carried more than 10.5 
million vehicles with more than 25 million passengers. 
For a passenger car and driver the fee is $1.40, with 25 
cents added for each additional passenger. 


For Overheated Cars.—-The New Jersey Highway Au- 
thority is now providing water for overheated automo- 
bile radiators at all toll plazas along the 173-mile Gar- 
den State Parkway. The service includes facilities for 
carrying the water from large barrels in which it is 
stored. Water, of course, continues to be available at 
gasoline stations along the Parkway. 


Tri-State Fishing Action.—The 1957 legislatures of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington have passed similar 
measures which outlaw salmon net fishing in Pacific 
Ocean waters. This legislation, combined with recent 
administrative action in Canada and Alaska, was designed 


as a conservation measure to strengthen the program of 
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the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission. 
Canada, the United States and Japan are represented on 
the cominission. The domestic Pacific Marine Fisheries 
Commission, which includes representatives of California, 
Oregon and Washington, coordinated the interstate con- 
sultations which led to this year’s concurrent legislation 
by the three states. 


Joint Resources Survey.—Tennessee Valley Authority 
officials will join Colorado state officials in developing a 
plan for integration of existing agencies concerned with 
natural resources. Governor Stephen L. R. McNichols has 
approved the contract arrangement, which will imple- 
ment a 1957 law that created a centralized Colorado 
Department of Natural Resources. 


Legislation for Educational Television.—A number of 
legislatures have enacted measures in 1957 in the field 
of educational television. 

A California act authorizes the state’s public educa- 
tional agencies to engage in educational television activ- 
ities. The law clarifies powers of school districts, county 
superintendents and state colleges with regard to use of 
and participation in television programs. 

The Connecticut legislature directed its Legislative 
Council to study both educational radio and television 
which could be operated by the state. 

A Florida enactment appropriated $600,000 “to pro- 
vide through educational television a means of extend- 
ing the powers of teaching in public education and of 
raising living and educational standards of citizens and 
residents of the state.” Allocation of the funds was to be 
administered by a commission appointed by the Gover- 
nor. The law authorized the commission to encourage 
(1) activation of unused reserved educational television 
channels; (2) extension of educational television net- 
work facilities; (3) coordination of Florida’s educational 
television system with systems of other states; (4) further 
development of educational television in the state. 

The New York legislature appropriated $100,000 to 
provide state aid to public schools that intend to use 
television and to contract with local non-profit educa- 
tional agencies for materials to be used in television 
programs. 

An Oklahoma act authorized expenditure of $50,000 
a year for the next biennium for educational television. 

In Oregon $145,500 was appropriated for educational 
television—the money to be administered by the State 
Department of Higher Education. The funds are ear- 
marked for development of programming at two sta- 
tions. For one of them the allocation, $97,500, is on the 
condition that an equal amount is raised from other 
sources. 

The Tennessee legislature appropriated $100,000 for 
each year of the biennium for educational television. Of 
this, $50,000 each year is reserved for educational televi- 
sion stations at Memphis. 

The Texas House of Representatives adopted a resolu- 
tion urging the Federal Communications Commission 


to protect from commercial encroachments the facilities 
that have been reserved for educational television in 
Texas. 

A Wisconsin measure appropriated $89,300 for the 
biennium for continued operation of an educational 
television station in Madison, and transferred its opera- 
tion from the state radio Council to the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Metropolitan Plan.—A metropolitan merger of five cities 
and the County of Sacramento, California, is proposed by 
the Public Administration Service in a recently published 
report. The recommendation and supplementary revi- 
sions followed a survey of government needs in a metro- 
politan area whose central city, Sacramento, comprises 
about half the area’s population. 

Charter drafters and the ensuing government struc- 
ture, it was urged, should emphasize flexibility, leaving 
many major decisions to the discretion of an elective 
Metropolitan Council governing body and its appointed 
manager. Complete administrative responsibility would 
be given the manager. The new consolidated government 
would levy taxes and provide basic services for the entire 
county. 

Five-man elective Borough Councils would represent 
area subdivisions as advisors to the Metropolitan Council 
and as members of metropolitan commissions which 
would set policy in certain areas of government. The 
Borough Councils also would be future bases for special 
neighborhood or local programs, thus combining decen- 
tralization with centralization of major services. 

Two elective officers, the County Assessor and County 
Auditor-Controller, would be made appointive. Charter 
writers, the report said, may also wish to make the offices 
of District Attorney and Sheriff appointive. 

Some special districts would remain and others would 
be dissolved. Selected major services might be geographi- 
cally decentralized, perhaps operating througli borough 
civic centers. 

In summing up, the report said “the finances of dele- 
gated functions and the details of delegation would be 
controlled by the central government, thus insuring that 
local plans and actions would complement, not conflict 
with metropolitan plans and actions.” 


Midwest Conference.—The Midwestern Regional Con- 
ference of the Council of State Governments was held 
from July 22 to 24 at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The Conference highlighted a broad discussion of 
problems of aging, as summarized elsewhere on this 
page. Other subjects discussed included civilian use of 
atomic energy, featuring an address by W. K. Davis, Di- 
rector of Reactor Development, U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Pittsburgh and former Executive Director 
of the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School, spoke on that committee’s work. Reports 
were submitted by midwest interstate committees on 
higher education, mental health and highway safety. 
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By resolution the Conference requested the Midwest 
Interstate Committee on Higher Education to continue 
its studies and, in cooperation with the Council of State 
Governments, to call a conference in the fall on prob- 
lems of staffing for mental health programs. The Con- 
ference also requested the Council to facilitate regional 
meetings on highway problems, particularly for ex- 
changes of experience and information on construction 
and development. 

Another resolution commended the recent establish- 
ment of the Federal-State Joint Action Committee by 
the President of the United States and the Governors’ 
Conference. The resolution suggested that members of 
the legislative branch of state governments participate 
in development of a program to facilitate a more equita- 
ble distribution of revenue sources and functions be- 
tween the federal and state governments. And it urged 
withdrawal of the federal government from functions 
and operations that can be handled better by the states 
and local communities. 


Session on the Aging.—A full day's session on prob- 
lems of the aging, on July 23, was a feature of the Mid- 
west Regional Conference of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments at Cleveland. Legislators and administrative 
officials of twelve midwestern states participated. 

In the morning session a panel dealt with varied as- 
pects of the subject. In the absence of Governor Vernon 
W. Thomson of Wisconsin, Speaker Robert G. Marotz 
of the Wisconsin General Assembly delivered an address 
for the Governor on state governmental responsibilities 
for older citizens. Mrs. Aryness Joy Wickens, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of the United States Department of 
Labor spoke on means of improving employment oppor- 
tunities for them. The role of labor in relationship to 
the growing number of older persons was discussed by 
Brendan Sexton, Director of Education for the United 
Automobile Workers. Willis D. Gradison, Jr., Assistant 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, re- 
ported on resources and activities of the federal govern- 
ment in the field of aging. 

In the afternoon eight discussion groups of from fif- 
teen to twenty persons each exthanged ideas and experi- 
ences. Assisting them. were federal, state and local gov- 
ernmental ‘experts and representatives of private agen- 
cies. Although problems encountered in the states dif- 
fered, especially as between urban and rural areas, there 
were many points of general agreement on actions 
needed in behalf of older citizens. Participants under- 
lined the need for employment opportunities. It was 
recognized that public education is required to dispel 
the myth of lack of productivity on the part of older 
workers. Points of emphasis included the advisability of 
flexible retirement policies, research on criteria for re- 
tirement, and education in preparation for retirement. 

All of the groups were concerned about the large num- 
bers of older persons in state mental hospitals. Sug- 
gested alternatives, aimed at keeping aged people in 
their communities, included well organized home care 
programs, involving home visitors, medical care teams, 
homemaker services, and mobile clinics. Small, local 


nursing homes, with strictly enforced standards were 
advocated for old people who cannot stay in their own 
homes. Patterns of state organization for programs for 
the aging received extensive attention. 


Hospital Care for the Indigent.—In the ten years since 
Virginia’s legislature established a state-local hospitali- 
zation program to encourage and aid localities in pro- 
viding hospital treatment, the Virginia Welfare Bulletin 
has reported, more than go0,000 patients have received 
care in general hospitals, at a cost of more than $12.5 
million. In fiscal 1956, 12,499 patients were hospitalized, 
and the cost exceeded $1.9 million. Of this total, the 
state’s appropriation permitted reimbursement of $765,- 
ooo. Seventy-one hospitals in the state and twenty-six 
outside provided more than 140,000 days of care, at 
ward rates based on cost or less than cost. Contract rates 
ranged from $13 to $16 a day. Doctors on the service 
staffs of participating hospitals provided their services 
without charge. Average stay for indigent patients was 
11.3 days, and average cost per case $156.go. 


New Jersey Institute for Mentally Retarded.—_A new 
state institution for the mentally retarded—the Edward 
R. Johnstone Training and Research Center—was formally 
opened at Bordentown, New Jersey, in mid August. The 
center has three main purposes: to train students to 
overcome handicaps, to increase professional knowledge 
concerning mental deficiency and its treatment, and to 
foster community understanding of mentally deficient 
individuals and their problems. The center is the first 
of its kind in the state to maintain a full time research 
section. The buildings comprising it—expected to ac- 
commodate some 375 students—formerly housed the Bor- 
dentown Reformatory. They were improved for the cen- 
ter at a cost of $2,250,000. In connection with the re- 
search program, the State Department of Education will 
offer courses this autumn at the center to train teachers 
of the mentally retarded. Planned for this program are 
demonstration classes, facilities for practice teaching, 
psychological and speech laboratories, occupational pro- 
grams and summer workshops. Both undergraduate and 
master’s degree courses are to be initiated. 


New Mental Hospital for New York.—Facilities to serve 
the most advanced means of mental therapy will char- 
acterize the first new mental hospital to be built by the 
State of New York in twenty-five years. The hospital, to 
accommodate 3,000 patients, will be constructed soon in 
New York City, adjacent to the Albert Einstein Medical 
Center, the East Bronx General Hospital and the East 
Bronx Tuberculosis Hospital. Thus it will provide the 
college with psychiatric teaching material and will have 
access to and consultant services by qualified specialists 
outside its own staff. The hospital will provide both in- 
patient and outpatient care, including the new day hos 
pital type of service, and will include an aftercare clinic. 
Cost of the institution is estimated at $70 million. 
(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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Ten states now have ratified the Interstate Compact on Mental Health, initiated 


in 1955 by representatives of the Northeastern States. In this article the origin, 
purposes and early operations of the compact are described by Myron J. 
Rockmore, Chief of Psychiatric Social Service, Connecticut Department of Men- 
tal Health, and John J. Blasko, M.D., Connecticut Commissioner of Mental 
Health. They emphasize that the compact makes the patient’s welfare the 
cardinal consideration in deciding whether he shall be kept in one state or sent 
to another. Thus community environment, nearness of relatives and other per- 
sonal factors with close bearing on a patient’s well being, whether in or out of 
hospital, receive central attention. The authors conclude that the compact 
epitomizes the best medical and legal tradition, in which “the physician consid- 


Mental Health has provided the states with an 

instrument which facilitates increased use of 
scientific knowledge in the care and treatment of 
the mentally ill. This legislation has made it pos- 
sible for clinicians to give primary consideration to 
the interests of their patients in the transfer and 
disposition of individuals under their care. For- 
merly the locality of treatment was dictated by such 
factors as settlement requirements or other deter- 
minants which might be unrelated to treatment in- 
dications and often ran counter to them. Now, with 
the compact, the physician is in a position to con- 
sider the individual needs of sick persons and even 
to elect the treatment locale. 

For some years the field of psychiatry had been 
concerned with the complexities involved when 
mentally ill individuals crossed state lines and 
either became involved in anti-social behavior or 
for other reasons required medical attention with- 
out appropriate legal status. Questions of jurisdic- 
tion were either extremely complicated or virtually 
insolvable. Matters of detention of patients were 
compounded by the fact that a patient who absents 
himself from a hospital to which he is committed 
should not be likened to and cannot be considered 
as a fugitive from justice. Policies of states as re- 
gards discharge of patients who have clinically re- 
covered, for the purpose of having them cross state 
lines, further complicated the many ramifications of 
this entire picture. The fact that probably a quarter 
of a million or more patients are annually released 
from mental institutions over the country drama- 
tized the need for interstate cooperation. 


T™ DEVELOPMENT of an Interstate Compact on 


ers the needs of his patient and the lawyer the interests and rights of his client.” 


The Interstate Compact 
on Mental Health 


By Myron J. RocKMORE AND JOHN J. Biasko, M.D. 


From 1950 on, the Council of State Governments 
attempted to draft an act which might be the basis 
for interstate agreements. A number of states had 
developed reciprocal agreements under which a 
patient could be returned to the state of his resi- 
dence. In these reciprocal agreements financial re- 
sponsibility for care and treatment was a primary 
consideration. The patient who ran away from one 
state hospital to another state was not involved, nor 
was after-care supervision a matter of concern. Vari- 
ations of commitment procedures and jurisdiction 
could not be encompassed in the agreements, nor 
could they accommodate the wide differences that 
exist in provisions of legal statutes from state to 
state. To some extent, however, the reciprocal agree- 
ments between states were better than no working 
arrangement at all, if only because they served to 
highlight the importance of the problem. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE COMPACT 


In 1952 a study of mental hospital release pro- 
cedures was undertaken in New York State because 
of public concern over a series of incidents which 
served to bring to the public the problem of ex- 
mental hospital patients in the community. In con- 
junction with the study, a sampling of cases revealed 
that one-third of the former patients had been 
released from other states or from federal institu- 
tions. The New York study underscored the inter- 
state nature of the problem. With the help of the 
Council of State Governments, and with the ener- 
getic leadership of Dr. James A. Brussel, Assistant 
Commissioner, New York State Department of Men- 
tal Hygiene, a meeting was held in New York City 
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on April 22, 1955, attended by representatives from 
Connecticut, New Jersey, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. This meeting organized a panel session which 
reviewed the situation at the Northeast State Gov- 
ernments Conference on Mental Health in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and the Conference on April 29 
unanimously adopted the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, the States of Connecticut, New Jersey, 
New York and Pennsylvania recently met in New York 
City and agreed to recommend that a new type of inter- 
state agreement or compact should be developed, under 
which the clinical needs of a mental patient rather than 
the focus of his legal residence or settlement will deter- 
mine where he is to be institutionalized; and 

WHEREAS, it is believed that such an interstate com- 
pact would be preferable to existing reciprocal agree- 
ments which are based primarily on technical legal def- 
initions of residence and settlement; and 

WHEREAS, this subject has been reviewed thoroughly 
by the Northeast State Governments Conference on 
Mental Health, meeting at Wilmington, Delaware, on 
April 29, 1955: 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that this 
Conference urge the development of such a compact cov- 
ering, among other things, transfer and exchange of 
patients between states, escapes, commitment and/or 
certification and release procedures, and cooperative serv- 
ices in the fields of after-care, followup supervision and 
similar activities. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Council of 
State Governments and the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation be requested to 
form a committee representing all ten of the Northeast- 
ern States and representatives of interested federal gov- 
ernment agencies to supervise the development and 
promulgation of said interstate compact. 

Subsequently a working group of psychiatrists, 
legislators, social workers, attorneys general and ad- 
ministrators met in conjunction with the Northeast 
State Governments Conference on Mental Health in 
Burlington, Vermont, on September 29th and goth, 
1955. They went over a preliminary draft compact 
which had been developed at a meeting in New 
York on July 13th. After two days of deliberation, 
in which the group at Burlington made a number 
of substantive and clarifying changes, it presented 
its final draft, together with a resolution which was 
adopted by the Conference. The resolution recom- 
mended adoption of the compact and its presenta- 
tion to the legislatures of the Northeastern States 
for their early consideration. It was further re- 
solved that the Council of State Governments be 
requested to bring the compact to the attention of 
other states. 


RATIFICATIONS TO DATE 


The first legislature that advocated the compact 
was that of Connecticut, in December, 1955. New 
York followed in January, 1956. At this writing the 
compact has been introduced in fifteen legislatures 


and has been ratified in ten (those of Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Rhode Island and 
West Virginia). It is noteworthy that seven of the 
ten members of the Northeast State Governments 
Conference on Mental Health have become signa- 
tors within less than two years of the resolution for 
adoption of the compact. 


THE COMPACT IN PRACTICE 


In practice the compact has proven to be an ex- 
tremely valuable clinical as well as administrative 
adjunct. Contrary to expressed concerns in a num- 
ber of quarters over possible disproportionate bene- 
fits or acceleration of transfers, transfers have dimin- 
ished, since they are no longer dictated by “rule of 
thumb” residential requirements. The fact that de- 
cisions are based on clinical considerations requires 
that the individal situation be carefully weighed to 
develop the evidence that any contemplated move 
of a patient is in his best interests. A wife who has 
recently returned to her parents’ native state and 
suffers an emotional breakdown requiring hospitali- 
zation need not be returned to the state where her 
estranged husband and she have established resi- 
dence. A niece whose maiden aunt returns after 
many years in another state need not see her “de- 
ported” to that state when she requires hospital 
treatment and the niece expresses a continuing 
interest in the aunt’s welfare as a patient. Numbers 
of illustrations of transfers which do not take place 
under the terms of the compact are easily as impor- 
tant as those which occur in the best interests of 
the patient. This aspect alone could justify its ex- 
istence. 

It has been inferred that the compact has slowed 
down certain transfers which heretofore were ac- 
complished expeditiously through adherence to ad- 
ministrative and legal criteria. It has also been sug- 
gested that the compact can be burdensome to 
already burdened and scarce professional personnel. 
Both of these points are well taken. For example, a 
letter was received by us in Connecticut from a 
father in a neighboring state. He had recently 
moved there with his wife and two children. His 
21-year-old daughter, who had not moved with the 
family, was a patient in one of our hospitals. The 
father himself, some ten years previously, had been 
a patient at the same hospital, and after his recovery 
had made an excellent community adjustment. He 
had been responsibly employed for many years. 
Actually his move with the family out of the state 
was to accept a better position. It meant, however, 
considerable hardship for the family in maintaining 
and demonstrating their active interest in the mem- 
ber who was hospitalized. So it was necessary for us 
to evaluate the patient’s condition in relation to 
the requested transfer. It was also necessary for us 
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to ask appropriate authorities in the potential re- 
ceiving state to visit the family to appraise their 
new situation, assess their interest in the patient 
and judge their capacity to assume the responsibility 
involved. The patient’s condition was seen to be 
markedly affected by the less frequent visits of the 
family which had resulted from their move. Con- 
tinued hospitalization was indicated, but the pa- 
tient’s lack of progress in the face of what she inter- 
preted as her family’s diminishing interest was ap- 
parent. However, a visit to the family’s home by the 
Social Service Department of the state to which 
they had moved indicated that, since the family 
were not yet settled permanently, the living arrange- 
ments were not desirable. Accordingly, convalescent 
care there was not recommended. This occasioned 
continued correspondence, and clarification fol- 
lowed. The details were eventually straightened out 
and the transfer was accomplished, so that the pa- 
tient is now continuing to receive treatment in a 
hospital readily accessible to her family’s new home. 
To accomplish this process took some six months 
and the efforts of two hospital staffs. 

The compact, on the other hand, is most expedi- 
tious in the detention and return of patients who 
have run away. The provision that such an escapee 
“shall be detained in the state where found pending 
disposition” is extremely effective. It is sufficient for 
emergency admission of a patient who otherwise 
would have to be admitted under cumbersome pro- 
cedures. In Connecticut, for example, the state 
police picked up two escapees from another state 
and were able immediately to turn them over to 
the superintendent of a training school. Quite for- 
tuitously, officials from the other state were visiting 
this institution and were able to return the patients, 
crossing intermediate state lines of a party state to 
the compact. The return was accomplished without 
the many ramifications that might otherwise have 
been involved. Usually, telegraphic authorization in 
returning such patients is utilized most effectively. 

In the matter of transfer of patients from one 
state to another, there is some variation in com- 
pacts, and possible differences of opinion are re- 
flected in the framing of the laws. Some states 
empower the compact Administrator with full au- 
thority to determine the indications for transfer. 
Others provide for consultation with the immediate 
family and require approval of a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction before the transfer can be accom- 
plished. The former provision is extremely expedi- 
tious and time saving in bringing about what is 
thought to be a desired clinical disposition. The 
latter method insures “due process”; the medical 
decision to transfer a patient from one state to 
another is combined with legal procedure insuring 
individual rights and civil liberties. 

The specific provision for consulting with the 


immediate family, although it increases the burden 
of detail required in effecting a transfer, offers full 
opportunity for family participation. This is es- 
pecially pertinent since questions concerning the 
“rights of parents” have been raised by certain or- 
ganizations in regard to transfers. Cumbersome 
though it may appear at times, and lengthy in pro- 
cedure, the more detailed method seems to guaran- 
tee the compact Administrator against the charge of 
unilateral or dictatorial implementation of the com- 
pact. And since transfer of a patient can rarely be 
considered an emergency situation, the time con- 
suming provisions are not so serious as they other- 
wise might be. 

As regards the expeditious handling of escaped 
patients, these are considered as patient “returns” 
rather than “transfers.” 


THE CARDINAL PRINCIPLE 


The cardinal principle of the patient’s welfare 
and what is best for his condition and circumstances 
is an over-riding consideration in the compact. It is 
the milestone which the compact has marked on the 
statute books. 

The provision that a person physically present in 
any compact state shall be eligible for care and the 
use of available facilities, regardless of residence, 
settlement, or citizen qualifications, is indeed re- 
freshing. With this provision patients who are too 
physically ill to move are afforded full medical 
facilities. Others, whose total life situation indicates 
a preference of another locality of treatment, re- 
ceive full personal consideration rather than “rule 
of thumb” administrative disposition. An aging fa- 
ther who had lived most of his adult life in a 
neighboring state was transferred to the state of his 
son’s residence at the son’s request under these cir- 
cumstances. A widowed sister whose community ties 
had disintegrated in her own state was sent to the 
state of her brother, who otherwise would not have 
been able to express his affection and sense of re- 
sponsibility toward his sister. The human stories are 
many, and much is still to be written concerning the 
use of this law. 

An important provision of the compact, which is 
coming into focus as the states develop familiarity 
with it, is the after-care consideration of patients. 
There is much work to be done in the entire field 
of post-hospital treatment of mentally ill persons. It 
is to the credit of the framers of the model compact 
that this long neglected area of legal consideration 
was included. The heavy emphasis in the law in 
regard to mental patients has always been in the 
area of commitment, where the civil rights of indi- 
viduals have been properly and zealously guarded. 
The compact now has provided that after-care su- 
pervision may be available in a receiving party state 

(Continued on page 211) 
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The following article presents a series of observations about state museums and 


the roles they play in our modern society. These opinions reflect the interest of 
the author, Dr. Arnold B. Grobman, who has traveled widely in the United 
States studying museum programs. Dr. Grobman is Director of the recently 
reorganized Florida State Museum and President of the Southeastern Museums 


education have led to a growth in cultural 

awareness on the part of the people of America 
—which, in turn, is increasing their demand for 
museum services. 

Citizens are becoming more interested in their 
history, their art and their natural heritage. At the 
same time, the rapid alteration of historic sites and 
natural areas, through the spread of our industrial 
civilization, automatically increases the value of the 
treasures preserved in our museums. With shorter 
work weeks and more extensive travel by the Amer- 
ican public, museums are enjoying—and in some 
cases straining under—far greater numbers of vis- 
itors. 

Among our many museums, more than 100 are 
administered by the states. A few of them are very 
good. But it is fair to say that only a small fraction, 
as of today, are satisfactorily meeting most of their 
potentialities. Until recently, the full role of the 
state museum has not been widely recognized. State 
officials and legislators are busy men. But in view of 
the changing conditions that are increasing the pub- 
lic gains to be had from good museums, this is a 
subject, I think, that merits serious attention at all 
of our state capitols. 

Surely, for example, none of us wants museums 
such as one I remember visiting, where rock sam- 
ples were described as dinosaur bones, a large wolf 
skull was identified as a domestic cat, and an “au- 
thentic” Confederate uniform had a manufacturer’s 
label reading, “New York, 1878.” We don’t want 
state-supported natural history museums where a 
small boy can learn virtually nothing about the ani- 
mals of his own state, even though he finds extensive 
exhibits of the game animals of distant lands. We 
don’t want museums in which the directors count 
the job a sinecure, or lack training for it. 

What should a state museum be doing? Why have 
state museums at all? 


[ces ECONOMIC conditions and expansion of 


Conference. 


Why State Museums? 


By ARNOLD B. GROBMAN 


FUNCTIONS OF A STATE MUSEUM 


A state does not need a state museum if, without 
one, it is effectively preserving samples of its present 
and past civilizations; if it is carrying on an ex- 
tensive research program into its natural resources 
and history; and if it is making easily available to 
all of its citizens, no matter where located, the en- 
richment and enjoyment that come from a full 
museum program. However, in practice, these state 
services are rarely offered without a state museum. 

The functions of a state museum are, after all, 
the normal functions of any good museum modified 
by the needs of the state. The first responsibility is 
to serve as a repository for the material objects of 
the state’s cultural and natural heritage. The second 
is to conduct research studies on these and related 
objects. The third is to disseminate knowledge, espe- 
cially that gained through the museum’s own in- 
vestigations. 

This last activity is an educational function and, 
in practice, two kinds of audiences are served in 
different ways. For the specialized scholar, the mu- 
seum prepares technical reports announcing new 
findings. For the ordinary citizen, the museum's 
major service is to construct displays and exhibits 
of broad general interest and to prepare popular 
publications. 

In a municipal museum—one whose clientele con- 
sists primarily of the residents of a single urban area 
—these services may be appropriately housed in a 
centrally located building to provide adequate mu- 
seum service for the community. A state museum, 
however, has a very real responsibility to residents 
of the state, wherever they may live, and it does not 
meet this responsibility if it is serving primarily as 
a capital city museum. 

The basic job of a state museum is to locate, col- 
lect and preserve appropriate materials from all 
corners of the state and comparative specimens from 


elsewhere. Many of our common objects of today 
will be of historical interest to our children tomor- 
row. The fauna and flora we now know are being 
drastically altered by our increasing urbanization 
and more extensive agricultural practices. It is the 
first job of a state museum to preserve those speci- 
mens still available both for current study and for 
the edification of generations yet unborn. The New 
York State Museum has done this well through a 
state natural history survey that had its roots back 
in the early 1800's. In Illinois, there is a separate 
unit, independent of the state museum, engaged in 
this activity. To my knowledge, however, no state 
museum has an adequate and comprehensive pro- 
gram that involves the careful and extensive col- 
lection of industrial, historical and agricultural 
items as well as traditional specimens in the fields 
of botany, zoology, geology, archaeology, and art. 

It is an unrealized (and, sometimes unrecognized) 
goal in most state museums to produce new knowl- 
edge through active research studies on the collec- 
tions. A pre-eminent exception is the New York 
State Museum which, over the years, has published 
a large number of technical and scholarly reports 
and monographs. The Florida State Museum re- 
cently began the publication of two series, one in 
the biological sciences and one in the social sciences. 
While there are other exceptions, the state mu- 
seums, in general, do not carry out this function as 
well as university museums, the federal museums 
(Smithsonian Institution), or certain privately en- 
dowed museums. 

In service to the lay public, however, the state 
museums make a more serious effort. Most state mu- 
seums have something worth while to see in their 
exhibit halls. While some resemble dingy attics 
jumbled with curios, others have attractive display 
halls in which interpretive exhibits cannot help but 
give the visitor an increased understanding and 
appreciation of his state. One of the outstanding 
museums in this field is that of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society. 


STATEWIDE SERVICES 


A number of state museums have been able to 
handle their statewide responsibility for displays 
by outfitting traveling museums in specially con- 
verted vehicles. The Museummobile of the Illinois 
State Museum travels approximately 7,000 miles 
throughout the state each year to bring displays to 
more than 100,000 persons, many of whom would 
not normally be able to visit Springfield to see the 
State Museum. Other traveling museums include 
the Artmobile of the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
and the Mobile Unit sponsored by the Nevada State 
Museum. The Mobile Exhibits of the Florida State 
Museum, presently inactive, brought displays to 
Floridians at an average operating cost of 7 cents 
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per visitor, whereas the comparable cost per visitor 
in the State Museum building in Gainesville was 
many times that amount. 

Another way state museums satisfy some of their 
statewide responsibilities is by circulating exhibits 
and other materials to schools and organizations via 
express or parcel post. The state museums of Wash- 
ington and New Jersey have excellent programs of 
this sort, as does the Ringling Museum of Art of 
Florida. In New Jersey an estimated forty persons 
are reached by this extension service for each visitor 
to the museum in Trenton. 

A few state museums serve large statewide audi- 
ences through good popular and semi-technical pub- 
lications. Outstanding jobs are being done in Illi- 
nois, Ohio and New York. 

The Nebraska State Museum has been active in 
the production of television programs. Museum ob- 
jects and activities lend themselves particularly well 
to this type of presentation. A promising educa- 
tional activity would be to kinescope such programs 
and distribute the films to television stations 
throughout the state. 

A fairly recent program is the development of 
regional display museums in different parts of the 
state. In Florida, through a contractual arrange- 
ment between the State Museum and the Florida 
Board of Parks and Historic Memorials, four state 
park museums were designed and constructed re- 
cently by the State Museum, and were installed in 
the state parks. Another such park museum is now 
under construction. Each is an interpretive museum 
devoted to a story pertinent to the area in which it 
is located. These five happen to be on historical 
topics but other types are contemplated. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Education is clearly a state function in the United 
States. Probably the most important educational 
institutions in America, besides her schools, are her 
museums. It is of interest, therefore, to compare 
federal spending in the museum field with that of 
the states. The 1955-56 operating budget for the 
Smithsonian Institution and the National Gallery of 
Art was $8,762,392. If the states were to match the 
per capita expenditure of $0.058 of the federal gov- 
ernment for these two museums (which covers only 
a fraction of federal spending for museums), they 
would be contributing annually between $9,284 in 
the smallest state and $860,151 in the largest, for 
their educational functions in the museum field. 


1 This figure does not include federal appropriations for 
the American Museum of Atomic Energy or for the many 
National Park museums. Nor does it include the special ap- 
propriation of $33 million to the Smithsonian Institution for 
a new Museum of History and Technology. Nor are the 
Annapolis and West Point museums included, as this article 
is not concerned with the comparable state college and state 
university museums that do not provide off-campus statewide 
services. 
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From figures available to me, it would seem that 
most states currently are operating considerably be- 
low this level. The recent appropriation of $1 mil- 
lion by North Carolina, for the purchase of paint- 
ings for the state art museum, is a noteworthy 
exception. 

Actual state support of museums is extremely 
variable. Some states have no state museums. One 
state spends only $3,500 (to pay a janitor’s salary) 
annually for its natural history museum while in- 
vesting a quarter of a million dollars in its art 
museum. Top support for a state museum is pres- 
ently $320,000 annually. A recent private survey, 
with usable information from thirty-six state-sup- 
ported museums, shows that eight have annual 
budgets over $100,000 while fifteen have less than 
$25,000. 

Among major state-supported museums it appears 
that only three, all art museums, charge admission 
fees. Two are located ix large cities and the low ad- 
mission prices are, quite possibly, designed primar- 
ily to discourage nuisance visits by local street 
urchins (which policy I deplore). The fees are not 
significant revenue producers; at one of these mu- 
seums they amount to but one-quarter of one per 
cent of the annual budget. At the third museum, in 
a state with an important tourist economy, there is 
a strong division of opinion among the museum's 
trustees as to whether revenue should continue to 
be sought through substantial admission fees. An 
occasional small state museum has a contribution 
box. It is my conviction that public museums 
should be as free to the public as are the public 
schools, and that contribution boxes are out of 
keeping with the public position of a state museum. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 


There is considerable variation in the position of 
state museums in state administrations. In Tennes- 
see, the museum is under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Education. In North Carolina, the 
natural history museum is part of the Department 
of Agriculture. In Ohio, the state museum is op- 
erated by the Historical Society. In Indiana, it is 
under the Department of Conservation. In a few 
states, e.g., Arizona, Florida, Nebraska, and Wash- 
ington, the state museums are units of the state 
universities. 

This last arrangement has a great many advan- 
tages. For one thing, the professional staff of the 
museum is well insulated from political interfer- 
ence. It provides the university with a museum and, 
thereby, saves the state the double cost of support- 
ing separate state and university museums. It makes 
readily available, to the greatest concentration of 
the state’s scholars, the valuable research collections 
of the museums. It provides graduate students in 
the university with study materials in the fields of 


botany, zoology, archaeology, geology, history, pale- 
ontology and related areas. The museum has 
available a tremendous reservoir of highly knowl- 
edgeable people, in the university faculty, for 
consultation and advice in both its researth and 
display functions. Finally, it is easier to attract 
a staff of qualified scientists and scholars to a state 
museum if it is associated with a university. 

A potential disadvantage is that the museum 
might be regarded by a university administration 
as the equivalent of another teaching department 
of the university and it might not receive as liberal 
an appropriation as it would as an independent 
agency. Also, under the supervision of a director 
with limited interests, the museum might develop 
university or departmental services only, with neg- 
lect of its statewide function. It might be a “state” 
museum in name only. 

I believe, however, that with a director of broad 
vision and with sympathetic university officials, the 
best home for a state museum is a state university. 
Where more than one state university exists, the 
science and history museum might be conveniently 
incorporated in one and the art museum in another. 
The result should be the greatest public service for 
each state dollar invested. 

In a few places there are state-supported attrac- 
tions of the fair or exposition type that are labeled as 
museums. I do not think it proper to invest such at- 
tractions with false dignity by calling them museums. 

I might append a word about the internal or- 
ganization of the Florida State Museum which is 
the result of recent study. The museum is divided 
into three functional departments, two of which 
are primarily concerned with collections and _re- 
search. These are the natural sciences (biology, 
geology, paleontology, etc.) and the social sciences 
(history, archaeology, etc.). The third department is 
an exhibits department, staffed by designers, artists 
and preparators. Planning for displays is done by a 
committee consisting of the curator of the exhibits 
department and staff members from the appropriate 
scientific department. 

At this museum the collection and research fa- 
cilities are centralized on a state university campus. 
The displays are decentralized, with major exhibits 
housed in the museum building in Gainesville and 
with branch exhibits in the state park museums and 
other public places. 

The Florida State Museum program (essentially 
science and history) is adequately complemented by 
the state-supported Ringling Museum of Art in 
Sarasota. 


A VALID STATE RESPONSIBILITY 


A good museum is a valid State responsibility in 
our times. The key to its success depends not only 
(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 


Experience in Idaho has demonstrated that individual participation of many 

citizens is the key to success in statewide conferences for examination of impor- 

tant public problems. Such participation, as the following article makes clear, 

doesn’t “just happen.” It results from careful preparation and planning. Mr. 

Childs, who gives us this paper, is Deputy Assistant to the Governor of Idaho, 
State Director of the Budget, and Director of Administration. 


Individual Participation 


in Statewide Conferences 


By R. M. D. Cuitps 


TATEWIDE conferences called by the Governor 
have proven extremely successful in Idaho. 
Three conferences based on individual partici- 

pation have been sponsored by Governor Robert E. 
Smylie during the past two years to examine, first, 
Education; second, Young People’s Development; 
and third, Problems of Older Citizens. 

The technique for the three conferences has been 
the same. The Governor has announced the general 
subject to be considered and has appointed a bi- 
partisan committee of fifteen to twenty leading citi- 
zens from across the state to plan the conference. 
The committee has then met, and with administra- 
tive and secretarial assistance from the Governor's 
office, has planned the conference. The committee 
in each instance nominated to the Governor a list 
of 100 to 150 persons from all parts of the state for 
invitations to the conference. As part of their plan- 
ning they have invited speakers, made reservations, 
and perfected arrangements. 

This method has been eminently successful be- 
cause Idaho has a population only slightly in excess 
of 600,000, and with modern means of communica- 
tion there are many statewide ties and acquaint- 
ances. In nominating persons for membership, con- 
sideration has been given to organizations, profes- 
sions and governmental agencies dealing with the 
particular conference topic. In addition, citizens 
active in roles of community leadership—such as 
members of Chambers of Commerce, legislators, and 
members of churches and service groups, have been 
selected. Working members from press, radio and 
television have similarly been nominated as partici- 
pating delegates. 

The Governor then has issued 100 to 150 invita- 
tions, based on the nominations of his planning 
committee. Generally speaking, the delegates have 
been able to defray their own travel and living ex- 
penses for the conferences. Budgets for conference 


expense have been limited to part time administra- 
tive and secretarial help from the Governor’s office, 
supplies, and a printed, illustrated, final report of 
the conference. All of the cooperating agencies and 
organizations have been most liberal in contributing 
materials and services. 


CONDUCTING THE MEETINGS 


Each of the three conferences in question lasted 
two days and was held in the legislative chambers 
of the State Capitol in Boise, Idaho's largest city. 
The surroundings helped establish a deliberative 
atmosphere. The morning of the first day was given 
over to a general session at which a major speaker 
delivered a brief, informational talk on the general 
conference topic. In the afternoon of the first day, 
the conference was divided into twelve to fifteen 
groups of not more than ten persons each. Each dis- 
cussion group was assigned a discussion leader and 
a recorder. 

The planning committees have established agenda 
consisting of four to six major topic questions, with 
minor sub-questions in outline form. The agenda 
have been used for each discussion group. Questions 


‘have been general in nature, designed to elicit ideas 


and stimulate discussion. 

In the course of the three conferences held, the 
role of the discussion leader and recorder has dif- 
fered from conference to conference. The most suc- 
cessful method has been for a leader and recorder 
to be assigned to one major agenda topic; then as 
a team this discussion leader and this recorder have 
moved from group to group, following that single 
question for an entire conference. Each discussion 
group has covered the entire agenda. 

The discussion group leaders and recorders were 
invited to Boise the afternoon before each confer- 
ence began for a brief session on discussion tech- 

(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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URRENT CONCERN about water resources stems 
largely from the severe shortages that have 
affected many areas of the country during 

the past few years. The difficulties experienced by 
municipalities, industries and farmers have raised 
questions in many people’s minds. Among the ques- 
tions have been: How severe is the water shortage? 
Is it temporary or is it likely to be permanent? 
What caused it? Is the best use being made of our 
water resources? What can the states and cities do to 
help alleviate the problem? 

During the last two years half of the states have 
undertaken studies to answer these and other ques- 
tions involving water. Frequently these investiga- 
tions have dealt specifically with water rights law. 
Many, however, have been broader in scope. They 
have included studies of water supply and use, water 
resource development programs, and state adminis- 
trative patterns. Increasing emphasis has been placed 
on administrative arrangements to provide for sound 
state water resource programs. 

Before answers can be found to the questions 
raised above, it is necessary to have adequate basic 
data on water supply and use. Many of the reports 
of studies now being presented to state legislatures 
summarize available data. The investigating groups 
frequently have found, however, that such data are 
incomplete, and one of their common recommenda- 
tions is for accelerated research and fact-gathering 
programs. 

Recently several nationwide surveys have esti- 
mated current water use and have predicted de- 
mands. The United States Geological Survey has 
estimated water use for each of the states. The Presi- 
dent's Materials Policy Commission (The Paley 
Commission) in 1952 estimated current water sup- 
ply, withdrawals and future requirements. The 
Water and Sewerage Industry and Utilities Division 
of the Business and Defense Services Administra- 
tion, United States Department of Commerce, has 
presented national estimates of water use for se- 
lected years between 1900 and 1975. Using these 
estimates, it is possible to put the more detailed 
state reports into a broader perspective and to ex- 
amine national and regional trends. 

Although sufficient water is available in the 
United States to meet present and foreseeable future 
demands, this does not mean that the available sup- 
ply is adequate in all regions. In certain areas there 
is an acute distribution problem, and severe water 
shortages have affected many localities. Not only has 


Water Supply and Use 
in the States 


the demand increased as population and industry 
have expanded; the geographic pattern of consump- 
tion has changed as major shifts of population have 
occurred from rural to urban areas, and as industry 
has moved to new regions, creating local maladjust- 
ments in supply. Drought has accentuated the prob- 
lem in many areas. 

Unregulated use of water in some areas and fail- 
ure to develop water resources in others have con- 
tributed to shortages. In some places, unrestricted 
pumping has lowered ground water tables and de- 
pleted reserves. Because of lack of storage facilities 
and of adequate wells and water transmission lines, 
some users have had to depend upon sources of 
supply that are inadequate in dry periods. Private 
owners frequently have been reluctant to construct 
storage facilities or develop other sources because 
their legal rights to the water have not been clear 
and accordingly it was difficult to justify the invest- 
ments involved. Nor have many state and local gov- 
ernments undertaken extensive construction of such 
facilities. The result is that the excess water avail- 
able during some periods and in some areas has 
largely escaped and has not been retained for use 
at later times. 


LONG-RANGE TRENDS IN USE! 


The major cause of recent shortages is the tre- 
mendous increase in demand for water. This results 
from several long-term developments, including pop- 
ulation growth, industrial expansion, and changes 
in agricultural methods. 

Total water use has more than doubled, on the 
average, about every twenty-five years. In 1900 a 
total of about 4o billion gallons per day were used 
by the farms, homes, factories and business establish- 
ments of the United States. This amounted to ap- 
proximately 526 gallons per capita daily. By 1955, 
total use was estimated to exceed 240 billion gallons 
per day—an increase of more than 200 billion gal- 
lons and 500 per cent. The per capita use was 
1,455 gallons per day—a 177 per cent increase. 

lf a doubling of water use occurs from 1950 to 
1975, as projected, it will result in a total with- 
drawal of water about equal to the estimated maxi- 
mum supply available for development under pres- 


1 Estimates of past and future water use include figures 
from the Report of the President's Materials Policy Commis- 
sion, 1952, and from Water Use in the United States 1900-75, 
U. S. Department of Commerce Business Service Bulletin 
No. 136. All estimates of current (1955) water use are from 
the U. S. Geological Survey. 
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ent conditions. This is not necessarily a cause for 
alarm. New sources of usable water may be devel- 
oped. Better conservation practices can be followed, 
pollution can be reduced, better techniques of reuse 
can be devised, and improved patterns of consump- 
tion can be encouraged. However, all of this will 
call for considerable effort. For example, only about 
50 per cent of the municipal pollution and about 50 
per cent of the organic load in industrial wastes is 
now removed before discharge into streams. With- 
out expensive treatment this pollution makes the 
water unusable downstream for many purposes. It 
may be necessary, moreover, to revise the methods of 
allocating water between competitive uses. More re- 
search is needed on methods of removing minerals 
from sea water. Data are required on current sup- 
ply, so that use can be more carefully planned. 

It is estimated that new water uses—for example 
for air conditioning, automatic washing machines 
and dishwashers—will increase per capita consump- 
tion in homes and commercial establishments using 
the public supply (largely municipal water works) 
to 175 gallons per day, compared with 148 gallons 
now. Approximately 85 per cent of the increased 
demand, as projected, will be industrial and munici- 
pal, particularly for steam electric power plants, 
which will account for 50 per cent of the total. 

Although almost half of water now used is de- 
voted to irrigation, the annual rate of increase in 
use for this purpose is much less than it was earlier 
in the century. That is significant, because irriga- 
tion is one of the most consumptive uses of water. 
Approximately two-thirds of the water withdrawn 
for irrigation is evaporated or is transpired by vege- 
tation. Cities and industrial users, on the other 
hand, return as waste about go per cent of the 
water withdrawn for them. Much of this is clean 
enough to be used for certain purposes or can be 
treated to make it usable. 

In view of these facts, the total increase in water 
use will be felt unevenly geographically. Most of the 
irrigation is in the seventeen western states, most of 
the industrial use in the thirty-one eastern states. 


CURRENT WATER USE 


Of the total of 1,455 gallons per capita daily con- 
sumption of water at present, about 7 per cent is 
provided by municipal water supplies, the remain- 
der by irrigation projects and private sources. An 
average of about 5 per cent of total per capita daily 
consumption is devoted to domestic use, estimated 
to vary from as high as 180 gallons in larger cities 
to 60 gallons in small communities or rural areas 
with running water, and even as low as 10 gallons 
in rural areas without running water. Irrigation and 
industrial uses account for virtually all the rest, and 


in about equal amount. Some indication of the rea- 


sons behind the great industrial demand can be 


gathered from the following examples of the water 
needed to produce various manufactured products: 


Gallons of water 
Product Unit required perunit 
Gasoline Gallon 10 
Beer Gallon 300 
Coke Ton 3,600 
Finished steel Ton 65,000 
Synthetic rubber Ton 600,000 


REGIONAL WATER PROBLEMS 


The practical problems of supplying the required 
quantity and quality of water are regional rather 
than national. Our two major geographic regions in 
terms of water supply are the thirty-one humid, east- 
ern states and the seventeen arid, western states. The 
East has a good supply for the foreseeable future. 
The West has a more limited supply, and will face 
difficult problems as irrigation is expanded and fur- 
ther industrialization develops. The Pacific North- 
west has an abundance of water—two-thirds of the 
total western supply—and so, for certain purposes, 
should be considered as a separate region or sub- 
region. It is also useful to consider the South as a 
separate region. Its supply generally resembles that 
of the rest of the eastern half of the country, but 
certain factors—such as less industrialization and 
urbanization and more irrigation—distinguish it. 

Although they are useful in considering the total 
water picture, neither the major division between 
East and West nor the division into the four areas 
just mentioned indicates the tremendous variations 
that exist between states within regions. These vari- 
ations obviously will be reflected in the scope of 
state water resource programs and in the size and 
character of the administrative organizations devel- 
oped for them. Some states in the arid West are 
better supplied with water than some in the humid 
East. Moreover, significant differences in supply may 
exist among areas of the same state. Northern and 
southern California, for example, have appreciably 
different problems. Thus California in this respect 
has faced a more complex water administration 
problem than, among others, Ohio, where statewide 
supply is fairly well distributed. 

The following table summarizes regional water 
uses in 1955 in millions of gallons per day for the 
four regions noted and for the major divisions of 
arid western and humid eastern states: 

Self- 
supplied Munici- 
Irrigation industrial pal 
U.S. 110,000 110,000 17,000 
Eastern 3,777 93,693 12,362 1,626 

Northeast 296 75,735 10,554 1,235 

South 3.481 17,958 1,808 
Western 106,445 17,318 4,652 821 

Northwest 26,924 1,467 792 104 

West 79.521 15,851 3860 717 


Total 

239,400 
111,458 
87,820 
23,638 
129,236 
29,287 

99-949 


Rural 
2,400 


: 
ie 
& 
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The accompanying table presents similar data for 
each of the states. 

Within a given supply situation, the types of pre- 
dominant uses to which water is put are an impor- 
tant factor in affecting the total water resource situ- 
ation. In 1955 about 94 per cent of the total acreage 
of irrigated land was in the western states, and about 
84 per cent of the water withdrawn by industry was 
in the East. Not only is irrigation highly consump- 
tive in its use of water, but in states where it is 
extensively practiced it results in a larger per capita 
withdrawal than does industrial use. In 1950 the 
western states—with only a fourth larger total runoff 
of water per capita—had a per capita rate of with- 
drawal four times as large as that of the East, and 


ESTIMATED WITHDRAWAL USE OF WATER 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1955 
(In millions of gallons per day) 


Publicsup- Self-supplied 
Rural! plies? industrial3 Irrigation’ Totals 
EASTERN STATES 


NORTHEAST 


Conn. 11 250 1,737 13.3 2,011 
Del. 4 44 321 3.1 372 
Ill. 117 1,360 8,393 8.0 9,879 
Ind. 84 340 6,590 8.4 7,022 
Iowa 136 141 1,519 4.6 1,801 
Ky. 57 225 3,160 8.4 3,450 
Maine 8 72 471 0.9 552 
Md. 39 277 1,539 13-7 1,937 
Mass. 9 502 1,945 4-3 2,460 
Mich. 81 820 6,015 48.3 6,964 
Minn. 93 144 1,590 8.9 1,836 
Mo. g2 341 1,790 44.0 2,267 
N. H. 4 45 206 0.9 256 
N. J. 10 640 3,696 37.0 4,383 
120 1,940 6,737 47.0 8,844 
Ohio 105 1,100 9,540 11.1 10,756 
Pa. 77 1,420 9,501 15.6 11,014 
R.I ! 76 321 0.5 398 
Vt. 12 34 67 1.1 114 
Va. 45 210 1,750 7.3 2,012 
W. Va. 26 83 4,010 08 4,120 
Wis. 104 330 4,620 9.0 5,063 
Dist. of Col. o 160 217 0.0 377 
SOUTH 
Ala. 46 197 2,752 16.4 3,011 
Ark. 38 67 531 878.0 1,514 
Fla. 38 319 1,945 510.0 2,812 
Ga. 36 285 1,850 30.0 2,201 
La. 39 243 3,680 1,210.0 5,172 
Miss. 52 122 540 770.0 1,484 
N.Car. 57 178 1,970 9.0 2,214 
S. Car. 34 147 740 30.0 95) 


3,950 27.6 4,279 


Tenn. 51 250 


"WESTERN STATES 
NORTHWEST 


Ida. 25 86 214 15,100.0 15,425 
Ore. 3! 196 435 6,793.6 7456 
Wash. 48 510 818 5,030.0 6,406 
WEST 
Ariz. 14 131 157 6,910.0 7,212 
Calif. 111 1,290 6,280 23,025.0 30,706 
Colo. 46 228 505 6,303.2 7,082 
Kan. 70 205 1,220 740.0 2,235 
Mont. 36 94 215 9,756.4 10,101 
Nebr. 73 220 490 2,550.0 3,333 
Nev. 8 65 53 1,916.8 2,043 
N. Mex. 20 93 54 2,514.0 2,681 
N. D. 35 26 226 121.4 408 
Okla. 50 185, 516 225.0 976 
S. D. 50 62 105 27.8 245 
Tex. 167 1,050 5,730  10,229.0 17,176 
Utah 18 174 240 4,170.3 4,602 
Wyo. 19 37 60 =11,032.2 11,148 
U.S. 2,500 17,000 110,000 110,000.00 240,000 


1 Not including irrigation. Of the total, 1,500 million gal- 
lons per day are for stock watering, 970 for household pur- 
OSES. 
2“Public supplies” indicates water from public water- 
supply systems, primarily municipal waterworks. The figures 
do not include irrigation. Of the total, an estimated 5,700 
million gallons per day were for industrial use. 

3From private sources including brackish or saline water. 

4 Includes loss during conveyance but not in reservoir. 

5 Not including water power. 

Source: U. S. Geological Survey. Estimated Use of Water in 
the United States, 1955. Approved for Release to Open File, 
December 6, 1956. 


their per capita consumptive use was almost thirty 
times as large as the East’s, as shown in the following 
summary of regional and per capita water supply 
and use: 


Per capita 
(gallons per day) 


Regional (billion 
gallons per day) 


17 17 
western eastern western eastern 
states states states states 
Runoff (long term 
average) 350 goo 10,000 8,000 
Fresh water 
withdrawal 95 75 2,700 650 
Consumptive use 60 7 1,700 60 


THE EASTERN STATES 


Almost three-fourths of the nation’s total water 
runoff occurs in the eastern thirty-one states. Al- 
though only about a fourth of this amount is actual- 
ly available for use, total supplies are generally am- 
ple. The water in the East is relatively undeveloped 
for withdrawal, and it is estimated that probably 
150 billion gallons per day—twice the amount now 
withdrawn for use—could be developed in the fu- 
ture. Moreover, as indicated in the following table, 

(Continued on page 212) 


Sharp reduction in the number of school districts in the United States, and a 
marked increase in special districts—most of them established to perform some 
single function of governmental service—are highlights reported by the Bureau 
of the Census on the basis of its 1957 census of governments. Reorganization of 
school districts, facilitated by state legislation, has brought their total down to 
just over 50,000—less than half the figure of 1942 and almost 17,000 under that 
of 1952. As a rule, the reductions have been most sweeping in the Middle West, 
where school districts are most numerous. Units classified as special districts, 
meantime, have nearly doubled in the last fifteen years. Since school districts 
constitute almost half of the nation’s governmental units, and since their reduc- 
tion has been so great, the total of all units has fallen markedly. The following 
summary is adapted from the Census Bureau’s report, Governments in the United 


States in 1957. 


Governments in the 
United States in 1957* 


HE Bureau of the Census count of governmental 

units as of January, 1957, shows 102,335 active 

governments in the continental United States. 
Local school districts make up almost half this total; 
they number 50,443. The remainder includes the federal 
government, the forty-eight states, and 51,843 local gov- 
ernments other than school districts: 17,198 township 
governments, 17,183 municipalities, 14,415 special dis- 
tricts, and 3,047 county governments. 

The average number of governmental units per state 
is 2,131. Eight states each have more than 5,000 govern- 
ments, and ‘these states together account for almost half 
of the total number of governments. They are Nebraska, 
6,658; Illinois, 6,510; Minnesota, 6,298; Kansas, 6,214; 
Wisconsin, 5,731; Missouri, 5,303; Michigan, 5,160; and 
Pennsylvania, 5,073. 

Table 1 shows the numbers of local governments in each 
of the states and, as exhibit information (not included, 
however, in the continental United States totals), data 
on 161 governments in Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

The total number of governments has declined by 
14,400 or 13 per cent in the five years since the 1952 
enumeration, and since 1942 there has been a decline 


Change in number 7 
Type of ~~ 7952 to” 94 

LU. S. Government 
States 

Counties 
Municipalities 
Townships and towns 
School districts 
Special districts 


g62 
“1,721 
58,164 
6,116 


—16,903 
2,096 


*Adapted from the report of the Bureau of the Census, 
Governments in the United States in 1957. The figures cited 
include interim revisions of data appearing in advance Census 
of Governments reports and are possibly subject to some 
further quite minor adjustments. 
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of 52,800 or 34 per cent (see the chart on the next 
page). Trends in the numbers of the several types of 
governments are presented in the previous column. 

The most striking changes have involved school dis- 
tricts, for which extensive reorganization has resulted in 
a steady decline in number, to a 1957 total less than 
half that of 1942. On the other hand, the number of 
special districts has increased by 6,100 in the last fifteen 
years, with 2,100 of this increase occurring since 1952. 

For the Census count, a governmental unit is defined 
as “an organized entity which, in addition to having gov- 
ernmental character, has sufficient discretion in the man- 
agement of its own affairs to distinguish it as separate 
from the administration structure of any other govern- 
mental unit.” This definition excludes areas designated 
as counties or townships but lacking active county or 
township governments, schov' systems administered as 
part of a broader type of go *rnment (such as a city or 
county) , rather than as independent school districts, and 
numerous “authorities” lacking sufficient autonomy to be 
classed as special districts.! 


TYPES OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Counties. Organized county governments are found 
in all of the forty-eight states except Rhode Island. 
Terminology throughout the United States is uniform 
with one exception: in Louisiana the designation 
“parish” is applied. 

The change in number of county governments since 
1942 has been negligible. One new county, Los Alamos, 
New Mexico, was created; the parish of East Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, became substantially consolidated 
with the City of Baton Rouge for governmental pur- 
poses; and two Virginia counties went out of existence 


*See Governments in the United States for a detailed dis 
cussion of procedures followed by the Census Bureau in classi- 
fying and listing governmental units. Definitional differences 
should be kept in mind in comparing this enumeration with 
other statistics or listings of governmental agencies or entities. 
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when Elizabeth City County became part of the inde- 
pendent City of Hampton and the County of Warwick 
became the independent City of Warwick. In addition, 
Nantucket County, Massachusetts, which was counted in 
1942 aS a county government, is excluded from the 1952 
and 1957 figures. The government of Nantucket County 
is identical with that of Nantucket Town. For the 1952 
and 1957 counts, therefore, the County and Town of 
Nantucket are counted only once, as a town govern- 
ment. 

There are several geographical areas in the United 
States that are not within any county, and not all areas 
designated as counties have county governments. 

Municipalities. In 1957 there were 404 more munici- 
palities in the United States than in 1952, owing to in- 
corporations during the five-year period. 


NUMBER OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, BY TYPE: 1942, 1952, AND 1957 


150—E: 


100— 
15— 
2 
Special 
districts 
Town- 
ships 
Munici- 
palities 
~ ~ Counties 
1942 1952 1957 


The term “municipalities” as used here includes all 
governmentally active units officially designated as cities, 
boroughs, villages or—except for New England, New 
York and Wisconsin—towns. 

Illinois, with 1,181, has more municipalities than any 
other state. Pennsylvania has gg1, lowa 942 and Ohio 
g15. At the other extreme, each of seven states—Con- 


necticut, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, Nevada, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island—has fewer than fifty mu- 
nicipalities. It may be noted that five of these seven are 
New England states, where a strong town (township) 
government often provides urban services ordinarily pro- 
vided by municipalities in other states. 

Townships and towns. Classified in this report under 
the summary heading of “townships” are organized gov- 
ernments to be found in twenty-two states, including 
units locally termed towns in the six New England states 
and in New York and Wisconsin, and some “planta- 
tions” in Maine and “locations” in New Hampshire, as 
well as governments called townships in other areas. 

The classification “townships” includes units which 
range widely in scope of governmental powers and opera- 
tions. Most of them, particularly in the north central 
states, perform only a very limited range of services for 
predominantly rural areas. However, by general law in 
New England, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and to 
some degree in Michigan, New York and Wisconsin, 
townships (or “towns’”) are vested with rather broad 
powers and, where they include urbanized areas, perform 
many functions commonly associated with municipalities. 

While township organization is generally restricted to 
the northeastern and north central states, South Carolina 
has two active township governments in one county, and 
the State of Washington has one county and part of 
another with township organization. 

Excluded from this count of township governments are 
unorganized township areas, townships coextensive with 
cities where the city governments have absorbed the 
township functions, and townships known to have ceased 
to perform governmental functions. At least some of 
the minor changes in township numbers indicated here 
to have taken place since 1952 result from a more thor- 
ough check of the status of the individual units for the 
present report than was possible in the enumeration for 
that year. Most of the indicated decrease in total num- 
ber of township governments between 1942 and 1952 re- 
flects the exclusion from the later figures of all Iowa 
township areas. County governments in that state have 
absorbed substantially all former township functions. 

School districts. School organization throughout the 
United States varies widely. In twenty-nine states the 
school districts are independent governmental units. At 
the other extreme, in four states there are no inde- 
pendent school districts, and local schools are admin- 
istered by the state or by county, city, or town govern- 
ments. A “mixed” system is found in fifteen states, each 
having some independent school districts and some school 
systems administered by other governments. Numbers of 
school districts by state are shown in Table 1, which also 
shows, as an exhibit column, the number of other or 
“dependent” school systems in each state. 

School districts differ widely in the scope of their edu- 
cational responsibilities. Some provide both elementary 
and high school grades, and a limited number also main- 
tain junior college facilities. A majority of the total 
number of school districts, however, are small rural units 
which provide only elementary instruction. These are 
found in particularly large numbers in the north central 
states. Many such districts do not operate schools, but 
instead provide pupil transportation to other districts. 

Reorganization laws to facilitate consolidation, an- 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


All 
govern- 
State | mental 
| units? 
Continental United States, total... .| 102,335 | 
Alabama. 617 | 
Arizona.... 367 
Arkansas. 1,127 
California. 3,879 
Colorado. 1,666 
Connecticut. 383 
Delaware. 132 
District of Columbia. 2 
Florida. .... 672 
Georgia..... 1,122 
Idaho. . 843 | 
Illinois. . 6,510 
Indiana. 2,989 
lowa... 4,906 
Kansas. . 6,214 | 
Kentucky. 822 | 
Louisiana 584 
Maine... 644 
Maryland 328 
Massachusetts . 573 
Michigan... 5,160 
Minnesota | 6,298 
Mississippi 672 
Missouri. . | 5,303 
Montana. 1,503 | 
Nebraska . 6,658 | 
Nevada. . 110 
New Hampshire 545 
New Jersey.... 1,217 
New Mexico 317 
New York. 4,189 
North Carolina. . | 626 
North Dakota. . 3,968 
Oklahoma. 2,332 
Oregon. 1,526 
Pennsylvania. | 5,073 
Rhode Island 91 
South Carolina. 504 
South Dakota. | 4,816 
Tennessee. . 560 
Texas... 3,485 
Utah... 398 
Vermont. 409 
Virginia. 368 
Washington. 
West Virginia . 362 
Wisconsin. . 
Wyoming 489 


Outside Continental United States 
(Exhibit Data)® 


Alaska. . 


Hawaii. 
Puerto Rico 97 


Governments in the United States 


Local governments except school districts 


14,415 


— 


_ 


... Represents zero. ‘Includes Federal Government and the 48 States, 


NUMBER OF GOVERNMENTAL UNITS, BY TYPE AND BY STATES: 1957 


Special 
districts | 


119 
50 
254 


,650 


421 


School 
districts 


50,443 


112 
250 
423 
1,840 
936 
3 
15 
67 
199 
168 
1,993 
1,030 
3,665 
3,140 
221 
67 


4 
3,214 
3.464 

79 
3,230 


1,149 


4,942 


17 
220 
489 

95 

1,664 


1,998 
1,168 
1,643 

726 


2,417 


108 
3,288 
14 
1,792 
40 

16 


Ex hi bit: 


Other 

public 

school 
systems* 


2,470 


1 
1 


not shown in distribution by type. *Includes other local 


public school systems operated as part of State, county, municipal, or township governments and not included with the independent 
school-district figure. Count of ‘‘All governmental units’’ does not include these numbers. *Excludes areas corresponding to coun- 
ties but having no organized county government. ‘Includes “towns” in the 6 New England States, New York, and Wisconsin. 


5These data are excluded from continental United States totals shown above. 
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TABLE 1 : 
- Munici- | Town- | || 
Toad | Counties | palities ships | 
51,843 | 93,047 | 17,183 17198 | | 
504 67 318 | 
116 | 14 52 3 
703 75 374 a 
2,038 | | 331 
729 | 246 = 
379 | 8 | 33 152 186 | 167 ne 
116 a 49 | 64 | 2 eel 
2 | 1 | 1 | 
604 67 310 | 227 | ‘. 
922 | 508 | | 285 | | 
674 | 44 | 199 | 431 | 
4,516 | 102 | | ie 
1,958 | 92 | 313 | a 
1,240 | 99 | 942 | 
3,073 | 105 610 1,550 | 808 |  .: 
600 120 323 
516 | 62 237] «... | 217 | 
636 | 16 42 471 107 7 478 eal 
327 | 323 149 oF 155 24 a 
568 412 39 312 205 | 349 
945 83 498 1,262 102 | 
bess 87 826 1.828 92 | 15 
592 | 82 262 sos 248 | | 82 2 
2,072 | 114 803 328 827 | ae a 
353 | %6 | 123 174, 
1,715 | 93 534 478 10) 
92 | 17 17 58 | i: 
324 | 10 12 222 80 | 
727 | 21 333 233 _ 140 | 74 be. 
221 32 77 112 
| | 611 932 924 | 6 
625 | 100 | 412 113 | 173 
799 | 36 | 550 
2,655 | | 991 | 1,564 34 441 
90 | (3) 7 32 51 | 39 2 
395 46 | 235 | 2 112 
1,527 | 306 | 1,080 77 
545 9 | 255]... 195 137 
1,692 254 | 793 | 645 | 7 oe 
357 29 | 210 | | 118 
392 14 | 68 | 238 | 72 243 e 
367 198 228 | 41 130 
1,105 | 39 | 252] 69 | 745 | 471 
306 | 55 219) ... | 32 | 
| 1,972 71 | 547 1,276 78 | 3,758 90 
| 242 323 | 86 | | 133 | 244 
| 
| 
42 31 | 2 8 | 20 
96 | | 21 | 
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TABLE 2 
NUMBER OF SCHOOL-DISTRICT AND SPECIAL-DISTRICT GOVERNMENTS BY STATES: 
1957 AND 1952 


"School districts "Special districts 
State Change’ Change! 
1957 1952 1952-1957 


1957 1952, | 1952-1957 


United States, total 50,443 | 67,346 — 16,903 14,415 12,319 2,096 
Alabama | 112 108 | 4 119 | 70 | 49 
Arizona 250 270 —20 50 | 34 CO 16 
Arkansas 423 422 1 | 254 | 231 | 23 
California 1,840 2,010 —170 1,650 | 1,390 | 260 
Colorado 936 1,352 —416 421 | 297 124 
Connecticut 3 3 aie 186 166 20 
Delaware. 15 15 at 64 40 | 24 
District of Columbia 1 1 
Florida 67 67 Mie 227 188 39 

199 187 12 | 255 154 101 


Georgia 


Idaho 431 

Illinois 1,993 3,484 — 1,491 1,800 1,546 254 
Indiana 1,030 | 1,115 —85 313 293 20 
Iowa. 3,665 4,653 — 988 199 170 29 
Kansas. 3,140 3,984 — 844 808 724 84 
Kentucky 221 232 | —11 | 157 130 27 
Louisiana 67 67 ate 217 144 73 
Maine 7 1 4 3 107 128 —21 
Maryland 155 158 —3 


Massachusetts 205 


Michigan 3,214 4,845 —1,631 102 84 18 
Minnesota 3,464 6,227 | —2,763 92 Z 21 
Mississippi 79 93 | —14 248 | 254 —6 
Missouri. 3,230 4,891 | —1,661 827 | 886 —59 
Montana 1,149 1,287 | — 138 174 | 133 41 
Nebraska 4,942 6,392 | —1,450 610 | 485 125 
Nevada 17 166 | —149 58 | 44 14 
New Hampshire 220 228 | —8 80 | 78 | 2 
New Jersey 489 481 | 8 140 | 81 59 
New Mexico 95 106 | —11 112 7 34 


New York... —1,251 | 924 | 
7 


| 
North Carolina | 


North Dakota. 1,998 2,079 ee 168 | 94 74 
Giils....... 1.168 1.465 —297 | 160 140 | 20 
Oklahoma. . 1,643 2.100 ar 105 | 94 11 
Oregon... 726 1071 | —345 | 550 | 407 143 
Pennsylvania 2,417 2,506 | —89 34 | 29 5 
Rhode Island. 51 49 2 
South Carciias 108 49 59 112 | 78 34 


South Dakota. 


195 


Tennessee. 


Texas. . 1,792 2,479 | — 687 645 491 154 
Utah 40 40 | ng 118 | 106 12 
Vermont 16 20 | —4 | 70 2 
Virginia 41 | 42 | —1 
Washington 471 545 | —74 745 644 101 
West Virginia 55 55 = 32 23 | 9 
Wisconsin .| 3,758 | 5,298 | —1,540 78 73 5 
91 


246 | 318 | —72 133 


Wyoming 


. Represents zero. 
‘Changes are increases unless preceded by a minus sign (—) which denotes a decrease. 
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| 220 | —15 
14 13 1 || 85 110 


nexation and abolition of school districts have resulted 
in a marked decline in the number of small rural districts. 
(See Table 2.) Each of the seven states listed below has 
had a decrease of more than 1,000 school districts since 


1952: 


Number of school districts Decrease 


State 1957 1952 1952 to 1957 
Illinois 1,993 3484 1,491 
Michigan .. 3,214 4,845 1,631 
Minnesota 3,464 6,227 2,763 
Missouri ... 3,230 4,891 1,661 
Nebraska 4,942 6,392 1,450 
New York.. 1,664 2,915 1,251 
Wisconsin . 3,758 5,298 1,540 


Together, these seven states account for more than two- 
thirds of the total decrease of the past five years in 
number of school districts. 

Special districts. These units make up the most varied 
and least recorded area of local government. They are 
to be found in every state and the District of Columbia. 

There is no consistent pattern from state to state, or 
even within a state, as to the organization and financing 
of special districts. The majority of special districts are 
established to perform a single function but some have 
been given authority by their enabling legislation to 
provide several kinds of services. 

The following nine states, each having at least 500 
special district governments, account for three-fifths of 
all such local governments: 


re 1,800 Washington ........ 745 
California ........ 1,650 645 
808 


Special districts have been increasing steadily during 
the fifteen-year period from 1942 to 1957, and during 
the last five years they have grown in number by 17 per 
cent, from 12,319 in 1952 tO 14,415 in 1957. 

Increasingly, state and local governments are estab- 
lishing “authorities” to undertake the construction and 
operation of toll roads and bridges, port and airport 
facilities, public buildings, and other revenue-producing 
facilities. As a class, authorities resemble special districts 
in that they are created to serve a single function or a 
limited number of functions. In many instances, how- 
ever, the functions assigned are in lieu of, or to supple- 


The 1957 Census of Governments 


The Census Bureau’s count of governmental units 
was one of the initial reports in the 1957 Census of 
Governments series. Later reports will afford finan- 
cial and employment statistics for each type of gov- 
ernment in each state, local government totals for 
each county, and totals for major individual gov- 
ernments, as well as assessed valuation figures for 
each county and assessed value and estimated mar- 
ket value of taxable realty for each state. Compara- 
ble censuses (usually termed the “Census of Wealth, 
Debt, and Taxation”) have been taken periodically 
since 1850. 


Governments in the United States 
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ment, services ordinarily provided by an established 
government. As to numerous authorities, moreover, a 
significant degree of administrative control is retained by 
the creating government. Thus, most authorities are not 
sufficiently autonomous to be classed as governmental 
units. 

Table 2 details for all the states the alterations since 
1952 in the two areas of largest change—the school dis- 
tricts and the special districts. 


The Interstate Compact 
on Mental Health 


(Continued from page 199) 


other than that in which the patient was hospital- 
ized. Where formerly it had been the practice to 
release patients through outright discharge when it 
appeared that they would live in a community out- 
side the state, more careful convalescent planning 
is now possible. Under the compact the facilities, 
including after-care clinics, of party states are avail- 
able. 

This has become a vital factor in planning, espe- 
cially since chemotherapy has become an adjunct of 
after-care treatment. More generally, however, the 
need for community ties and supporting help for 
patients who have achieved a degree of clinical 
recovery during their hospitalization is seen fre- 
quently as the essential difference between a con- 
tinued community adjustment and a relapse result- 
ing in readmission. An interesting illustration of 
after-care planning under the terms of the compact 
was experienced recently. A 40-year-old man, born 
in this country, spent a number of years with his 
parents who lived abroad. He, however, made his 
adult life in the United States. He accepted a col- 
lege faculty post outside his native state, and after 
a time developed a mental illness that required hos- 
pitalization. After he achieved a recovery, and after- 
care planning came into the picture, an aunt in a 
third party compact state became prominent in the 
clinical picture. Through the compact it was pos- 
sible to arrange after-care supervision in the aunt’s 
state, in which the patient had never lived. This 
case involved three party states and afforded the best 
services of all three in consideration of the patient’s 
condition. From the clinician’s standpoint, there- 
fore, the compact becomes an additional instrument 
which increases the therapeutic equipment of the 
physician. 


THE TOTAL ENVIRONMENT 


This paper has reflected the high importance of 
the patient’s total environmental situation as it 
relates to his illness. It can generally be assumed 
that there is not too wide a variation in the ade- 
quacy of treatment facilities for mental hospital 
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patients from state to state. The decisive factor in 
a patient’s recovery, or his community adjustment, 
may often be the degree of the interest of his family, 
friends or relatives. In the administration of the 
compact, therefore, the psychiatric social worker 
again emerges as an extremely significant key for 
opening the corridor between the mental hospital 
and the community in behalf of the patient's 
welfare. 

Experience to date with the Interstate Compact 
on Mental Health gives every hope that the promise 
with which it was conceived will be fulfilled. It 
epitomizes the best medical and legal tradition—in 
which the physician considers the needs of his 
patient and the lawyer the interests and rights of 
his client. 


Water Supply 
(Continued from page 206) 


more than 84 per cent of the water withdrawn is 
used by industries—a largely nonconsumptive use. 
Following are the percentages of total water used in 
the eastern states in each of the four categories: 


Per cent 
Withdrawn for municipal supplies 11 
Withdrawn by rural users. . 2 
Withdrawn by industry from 
private sources 84 
Withdrawn by irrigators. . . 3 
Total 100 


Thus the major problem in the East relates to the 
distribution and quality of water rather than gross 
supply. In addition to industrial concentration, pop- 
ulation density is very high—100 persons per square 
mile, about five times the density in the West. 
Urbanization creates a supply problem not only 
because the users are geographically concentrated 
but also because the concentrations are not neces- 
sarily closest to the best water supplies. The situa- 
tion is further accentuated because the discharge of 
used water into streams at points of industrial and 
population concentration creates serious pollution. 
Usable water supply is severely restricted for down- 
stream users. Only about half of the pollution load 
of municipal and industrial waste is removed before 
discharge into streams. 

Meantime, irrigation in the East remains extreme- 
ly limited. Less than 1 per cent of the country’s total 
irrigated acreage is in the northeastern states. 

The situation in the South is somewhat different. 
In 1950, about 43 per cent of its population was 
urban, as compared with 70 per cent in the North- 
east. Industry was much less highly concentrated 
and it was relatively less important in the economy. 


Less than 26 per cent of total personal income in 
the South is from manufacturing as compared with 
37 per cent in the Northeast. However, both in terms 
of production and employment, industrialization is 
increasing in the South. Total manufacturing em- 
ployment increased by 16.3 per cent from 1947 to 
1954 in the southern states, and by only 3.8 per cent 
in the Northeast. The same general development 
pertains in regard to the pace of urbanization. The 
per cent of increase in urban population from 1940 
to 1950 was less than the national average in the 
Northeast, and greater than the average in the 
South. 

Practically all of the supplemental irrigation in 
the eastern states has taken place in the South. 
About 6 per cent of the irrigated land in the United 
States in 1954 was within the thirty-one eastern 
states, and about 5.3 per cent in three of them— 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Florida. But, although the 
irrigated acreage in the East remains relatively very 
small, there has been a threefold increase since 1940. 
As its potentials for increasing the agricultural yield 
become more apparent, irrigation may well become 
more and more important. 


THE WESTERN STATES 


The seventeen western states have access to an 
average of about one-fourth of the total national 
water supply in terms of surface runoff. Two-thirds 
of this is discharged by the Columbia River and 
other Pacific Northwest streams. In 1955, as indi- 
cated below, 82 per cent of all water withdrawn in 
the West was for irrigation. 


Per Cent 
Withdrawn for municipal supplies 4 
Withdrawn by rural users...... 1 
Withdrawn by industry from 
private sources .... 
Withdrawn by irrigators 
Total........ 100 


Population concentration in the West remains 
much less than in the East. Except in California, 
only slightly more than half of the population is 
urban. In California 80 per cent is urban. Again 
excepting California, personal income from manu- 
facturing is only about 15.3 per cent of total personal 
income; in California, about 28 per cent. But popu- 
lation is increasing more rapidly in the West than in 
the East. From 1950 to 1955, while the eastern popu- 
lation increased by only 7.3 per cent, the West gained 
13.2 per cent. Urban population also is increasing 
more rapidly. From 1940 to 1950, the western in- 
crease was about 45 per cent, compared with 14.4 
per cent in the East. Manufacturing employment 
increased by about one-third from 1947 to 1954 in 
the West; nationally it rose about 10 per cent. Self- 
supplied industrial use of water in the western states 


increased 373 per cent from 1950 to 1955; irrigation 
use, 41 per cent; and municipal, 36 per cent. These 
increases are all above the national average rise of 
one-fifth for all water uses. Only in rural use—repre- 
senting 1 per cent of total water used in the West— 
was there a decrease. 

These trends will put new strains on existing west- 
ern organization for apportionment of water to 
users and will intensify needs for developing new 
sources of supply as well as larger use of presently 
available supplies. 


Statewide Conferences 


(Continued from page 203) 
nique. After three state conferences and many local 
meetings, a reservoir of talented and trained group 
leaders and recorders has been built up across the 
state. 

It is important that after discussing a particular 
agenda topic, the discussion leader ask the recorder 
to read a brief phrase or sentence to represent the 
essence of the group's thinking on a particular point. 

Group discussions at the conferences have contin- 
ued through the evening of the first day and the 
morning of the second. The discussion leaders and 
recorders then meet so that the findings of the sev- 
eral groups on each agenda topic can be consoli- 
dated into a brief report representing the thought 
of the whole conlerence. They choose one of their 
number to present the conclusions on each agenda 
topic on the floor to the concluding, general session 
of the conference. 

This general session, consisting of their reports, is 
brief. It is most important that a printed report of 
the conference be prepared and made available for 
general distribution, and it has been found that 

. interest is heightened by illustrating the report with 
pictures of the conferees in action. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Local and regional conferences are highly valu- 
able in conjunction with the state conferences. More 
than thirty-two local conferences were held through- 
out Idaho prior to the State Conference on Educa- 
tion. For the most part, these were miniatures of 
the state conference, utilizing the group discussion 
technique. Alter the state conference on Problems of 
the Older Citizens, local and regional conferences 
were held. In the first instance, the regional confer- 
ences pinpointed the problems to be discussed at 
the state meeting. In the latter instance, the local 
conferences communicated the best ideas gathered 
at the state meeting to each community partici- 
pating. 

The basic characteristic of the state conference is 
that each person takes an active role through the 


small discussion groups and that an exchange of 
ideas is obtained. The similarity of community 
problems throughout the entire state is realized, and 
statewide thinking is unified. At the last session of 
the state legislature, many Senators and Representa- 
tives made reference on the floor to conference find- 
ings and conference experiences. 

The conference is a flexible tool which permits 
many people to take an active and intimate share 
in their government. It has become an important 
adjunct to the democratic process. 


Why State Museums? 


(Continued from page 202) 

on the completeness of its collections but also on 
their appropriate exploitation. Its statewide services 
could well include the assembling and maintaining 
of state-oriented collections, research on the collec- 
tions, constructing interpretive displays, answering 
queries from citizens, circulating exhibits to schools, 
sponsoring mobile exhibits, publishing technical 
and scholarly reports, distributing popular pam- 
phlets and lists, establishing branch display mu- 
seums, and participating in television programs. | 
would suggest, as a starting point, support in the 
amount of 10 cents per capita annually in all but 
the smallest states where such an amount, obviously, 
would not be sufhcient to operate a full museum 
program adequately. 

The stature of a state museum is a measure of the 
enlightenment and cultural maturity of a state. It 
also reflects the state’s pride in its civic accomplish- 
ments and its natural heritage. In many ways, the 
state museum is a show window for the state and it 
deserves the serious attention of its state gov- 
ernment. 


Among the States 


(Continued from page 195) 
\ series of buildings for specialized purposes will com- 


prise the physical plant. ‘These will include an admission 
and intensive treatment building, a medical-surgical 
building, a geriatric building, a diagnostic clinic and a 
research unit. Another building will provide facilities 
for patients who require treatment over a longer time. 
An auditorium, chapel, restaurant and 
snack shop will be located in the hospital's community 
center. Sull another building will contain an occupa- 


gymnasium, 


tional therapy center, a central library, and a recreation 
room with kitchenette for small group activities. Con 
struction plans include many new features, such as sepa- 
rate sitting rooms for quiet patients, and dining rooms 
on all wards, giving patients a more homelike atmos- 
phere than they would experience in a central cafeteria. 
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